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tion is one thing; it is another to refuse to obey a longstanding interpretation of the law, in harmony with those services, that formulary,, and that usage, on the ground that it is not in harmony with the system which had passed away.
The topic of peace, however, has been used to work upon the apprehensions of a class peculiarly liable to apprehensiveness on a point on which they are peculiarly sensitive. The parochial clergy had dandled befoi^e them the prospect of vexatious suits, of officious churchwardens, and troublesome parishioners, prosecuting them for non-compliance with Rubrics so obsolete, that compliance with them would almost be a breach of the law, which in the absence of opportunities of legislation is created by common usage. There is nothing which a parochial clergyman more fears and detests than a parishioner interfering with his prerogative, and there is little doubt no small number of Incumbents regard the Public Worship Bill with misgivings, if not with dislike.
It was to meet this point of vexatious prosecutions that that discretion was given to the Bishops which some hope, others fear, will be by some of their Lordships misused to the securing the Ritualists in their entrenchments. But even if there had been no such discretion given, the apprehension created cannot be regarded as anything else but a bugbear. Vexatious retaliation on the part of the Ritualists would produce a legislative revision of the Rubrics which many wise persons now shrink from*, feeling that it is not wise to begin pulling about an old house.
The assumed necessity that all Rubrics must be enforced alike will soon be disposed of; there will be no difficulty, logical, legal, or moral, in recognising the line that exists between those who violate a Rubric with the malice prepense intention of introducing doctrines which the